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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND 

Tne  Schlieffea  Plan  was  Germany's  contingency  plan  for  a 
two-front  war  with  Prance  and  Russia  at  the  outbreak  of  European 
hostilities  in  191.4.  Germany  was  concerned  in  the  .ate  19th 
century  with  Russia  undergoing  a  slow  modernisation  of  her  6.5 
million-man  army  and  with  France  using  conscription  to  rebuild 
her  arm,/  following  the  devastating  loss  of  +v '  Franco-P russian 
War  ir  1870.  The  Franco- Prussian  War  was  a  pre-emptive  war, 
sought  by  Germany,  which  who  fought  t.o  a  quick,  decisive  vir  cry. 
Humiliating  peace  terms  Included  a  victory  march  through  Paris 
for  the  German  Army,  annexation  of  the  French  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  keep  Prance  forever  on  the  defensive,  and  a  it 
indemnity  of  five  billion  francs  intended  to  hobbla  France  for 
a  generation.  (5:46)  These  concerns  prompted  the  German  General 
Staff  to  start  preparation  for  a  simultaneous  var  with  France 
and  Russia,  Germany's  worst-case  scenario. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

The  repulse  of  the  opening  German  offensive  by  the  Allies 
in  1914  was  followed  by  four  years  of  carnage,  the-  result  of  which 
turned  the  world  upside  down.  The  monarchies  in  Germany,  Russia, 


Austria,  ana  Turkey  .fall.  The  length  of  tho  war  brought  the 
Communist  revolution  In  Russia.  In  victory,  France  and  England 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  eund  the  United  Staten  ended  up 
a  world  power.  The  Schllaffen  Plan  called  for  a  nix-week  victory 
in  Prance,  followed  by  another  Bhort.  v’ ctory  in  Russia.  So, 
what  happened'.’ 

PURPOSE 

Tne  purpose  of  this  pap  ’  la  to  Investigate  Just  that  point 
lr.  the  context  of  a  principles  of  war  application.  This  paper 
will  describe  a  significant  piece  of  military  history,  provide  e 
backdrop  for  analyzing  an  application  of  the  principles  of  war, 
and  provide  an  ACSC  sewluar  chairman  the  framework  by  which  he 
or  she  can  l».ad  a  guided  discussion.  The  author  hopes,  that  by 
overlaying  the  priy.clples  of  war,  at,  described  In  Air  Force  Manual 
1-1,  on  thn  planning  and  concur-  of  this  hiatoriu  campaign,  their 
validity  wi  _  be  confirmed. 

OVERVIEW 

The  remaining  chapters  hart  been  organized  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  tho  uppli cable  war  plans,  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  subsequent  overlay  of  medtrn  principles  cf  war. 
Chapter  Two,,  Far  Plans,  describes  ths  wax  plans  of  Ge.ruftry,  France, 
Russia, und  'Cogland  that  wert  :.u  affect,  nt  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  The  first  thirty-throe  rtpye  of  the  war .  which  ended  in  a 
German  aro  accounted  in  Chapter  Three,  The  Wrr.  Chapter 

Four,  Wax1  Principle s ,  contains  a  i o product Ion  from  EFM  1-1  of 


each  principle  of  war  followed  by  a  positive  or  negative  applica¬ 
tion  from  the  33- day  campaign.  Chapter  Five,  Seminar  Chairman 
Guidance,  pr- vldes  that  information  neceasary  for  an  ACSC  seminar 
chairman  no  lead  a  guided  disousBion  on  the  Schlleffen  Plan's 
application  of  the  principles  of  war. 


Chapter  Two 


WAR  PLANS 

THE  SCHLIEFFEN  PLAN 

The  Schlieffen  Plan  started  Its  evolution  following  the 
decisive  Prussian  victory  over  Prance  in  1971.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  was  what  Helmuth  von  Moltke ,  tve  Chief  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  considered  ths  worst-ca&a  military  situation:  a 
two-front  war  in  which  Germany  faced  Prance  in  the  west  and 
Ruesia  in  the  east.  This  combination  of  forces  was  numerically 
superior  to  those  cf  Germany  although  separated  from  one  another. 

He  had  several  plan 3  during  thn  nett  18  years,  but  two  events 
settlod  him  on  one  plan.  The  first  was  that  Prance  built  a 
fortress  chain  (Verdun,  out,  Epinal,  Belfort)  along  the  170-mile 
frontier  between  Swlr.ze:  land  and  the  Alps  on  the  south  and  the 
neutral  countries  of  t'alglum  and  Luxembourg  on  the  north  making 
a  quick  victory  ove.:  trance  Improbable  (figure  1).  The  other  was  a 
German  alliance  w"  ^h  Austria  adding  additional  strength  on  the 
Russian  frontlei .  (2:119)  Moltke’s  plan,  then,  called  for  a 
defens1  ve  action  in  tm  west  behind  the  Gorman  fortx*esses  falling 
back  to  the  Thine,  if  necessary,  with  a  combined  German  and 
Austrian  offense  against  Russia.  His  objective  was  a  quick 
negotiated  settlement  with  Russia  and  Prance,  in-turn.  (4:18-21) 
Moltke’s  plan  remained  Intact  until  Alfred  von  Schlieffen  became 
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Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff  In  1893. 

Alfred  von  Schlieffen  did  not  believe  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  was  a  proper  objective  of  war.  Schlieffen  was  a 
product  of  the  German  General  Staff  military  training  system  and, 
as  such,  an  avid  student  of  military  history.  His  studies  in 
military  history  left  Sohlieffen  with  three  convictions  on  war. 
First,  modern  war  cannot  be  drawn  out,  becauoe  it  ruins  the  highly 
developed  industrial  economy  of  the  participants.  Second,  one 
cannot  defeat  the  enemy  without  attacking  him.  Third,  a  real 
victory  is  achieved  only  by  completely  destroying  the  enemy's 
striking  power.  (4:47)  Thus,  Schlieffen  and  his  succeBsors/studentB 
oould  not  envision  fighting  a  war  without  the  objective  being 
total  destruction  and  capitulation  of  the  enemy  military  forces. 

Schlieffer!,  then,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  Moltke's  plan 
which  had  as  ltB  objective  a  negotiated  settlement  ratner  than 
the  destruotlon  of  military  forces.  Schlieffen  thought  of  war  in 
terms  of  four  fundamental  principles  which  today  are  recognized 
as  the  Offensive,  Maneuver,  Mass,  and  Economy  of  Force.  By 
aggressively  taking  the  ! Tensive  and  thus  taking  the  initiative, 
Schlieffen  believed  that  the  enemy  would  have  to  conform  to  his 
battle  plan.  He  believed  that  by  maneuvering  the  mass  of  his 
own  forces  against  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  he  wo”ld  avoid  the 
costly  losses  of  frontal  attacks  against  modern  weapons  and  throw 
the  opponent  off  balance  forcing  him  to  respond  to  the  initiative. 
This  mass  maneuver  was  to  be  applied  at  a  decisive  point  by 
exercising  economy  of  force  where  the  enemy  could  do  the  least 


harm.  His  often  quoted  examples  of  inferior  forces  bringing 
superior  strength  against  the  flanks  of  a  more  numerous  opponent 
In  a  double-envelopment  movement  were  Hannibal  (at  Ce  *  .e,  in 
216  BC),  Frederick  the  Great,  Nap»  leon,  and  Schlieffen'e  predecessor 
Moltke.  (2:134)  On  these  prlnoi.  a  a  he  rethought  the  problem  of 
a  two-front  war.  His  plan  was  n<.  complete  when  an  -.ocidert 
forced  his  retirement  in  1906.  He  presented  the  plan  to  hie 
successor  In  a  memorandum  and  continued  to  modify  it  In  retirement 
until  his  death  in  1913.  This  plan  became  the  basis  for  the 
operational  plan  with  whioh  the  Germans  entered  I  and  is 
generally  raferrsd  to  as  "the  Schlieffen  Plan". 

Schlieffen  wrote  that  "in  a  two-front  war,  the  whole  of 
Germany  must  throw  Itself  upon  the  one  enemy,  the  strongest,  most 
powerful,  most  dangerous  enemy  and  that  oan  only  be  Prance."  (5:35) 
The  original.  (1905)  Schlieffen  Plan  allocated  sir  weeks  and 
eighths  of  Germany's  forces  to  smash  Prance  while  one-eighth  wea  to 
hold  her  eastern  frontier  against  Russia  until  the  bulk  of  the 
army  could  be  brought  to  face  the  second  enemy.  Prance  was  chosen 
first  because  Russia  could  frustrate  a  quick  victory  by  simply 
withdrawing  into  the  heart  of  RussIb.  Prance  was  both  close;:  at 
hand  and  quicker  to  mobilise.  The  Cerman  and  French  Armies  both 
required  two  weeks  to  complete  mobilization  before  a  major  attack 
could  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Russia,  thought  the  German 
General  Staff  because  of  vast  distaiioes,  huge  numbers,  and  meager 
railroads,,  would  take  eix  weeks  before  she  could  launch  a  major 
offensive.,  By  this  time  Prance  could  ba  beater..  (5:35)  To  insure 
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quick  victory,  Schlleffen  could  not  rely  on  a  frontal  assault 
aero m  the  fortified  /ranch  frontier.  Instead,  he  planned  to 
env»,lop  the  French  Army  from  the  north  and  west  (left  flank  and 
roar)  to  ensure  it  did  not  escape  to  tne  south  of  France,  and  it 
would  be  destroyed  „n  minimum  time.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
planned  for  90%  (increased  from  1905'  of  his  forces  (71  divisions) 
to  form  the  spoke  of  a  wheel  and  rotate  about  the  city  of  Metz, 
sweeping  through  'neutral"  Belgium,  crossing  into  France  in  a 
solid  line  from  hille  to  Metz,  passing  to  the  west  of  Petris,  and 
sweeping  the  one  ire  French  Arny  and  any  English  expeditionary 
force  upon  the  rear  of  the  fc.vtified  French-German  border  (figure  2). 
Twelve  dtvlBlo’jp.  would  followup  and  hold  Belgium.  Five  percent 
(10  divisions'  of  the  forces  would  fight  a  delaying  action  on  the 
German  border  lrlthdrawlng  to  the  Rhine  as  necessary.  Anotner  five 
percent  ()  d  .vLsions ),  wea.henea  since  1905  to  place  more  troops  in 
the  right  wing,  would  held  off  the  Russians  in  East  Prussia,  with¬ 
drawing  to  the  Vistula  elver  *jiJ  conceding  Prussian  soil.  If 
necessary,  until  the  French  were  defeated  and  the  bulk  of  the 
western  a'my  could  ;rove  east.  (2:158)  Tnere  were  two  keys  to  this 
plan.  First,  success  depended  on  speed  and  surprise  uf  the  German 
advance  through  Belgium.  Sculieffen  had  to  insure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  men  ana  mater! el  to  keep  tnls  powerful  right  wing  on 
schedule.  (4:57;  The  sscond  key  was  Paris.  This  gigantic  fortreBB 
needed  to  be  isolated  cr  eliminated,  because  it  was  the  rallying 
point  of  all  French  reserves  and  .he  center  of  the  entire  French 
railway  sys  ,em.  (4:60'  Schll'if  fen  called  for  a  bold,  audacious 
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maneuver  which  had  the  purpose  of  quick  annllihatlon  of  the  French 
Army,  followed  by  rapid  transfer  of  forces  eaBt  to  meet  Russia. 

Schlieffen's  successor  as  Chief  cf  the  German  General  Staff, 
General  von  Moltke  (Moltke,  the  younger),  was  more  conservative 
and  not  as  willing  to  concentrate  all  of  his  strength  on  one 
maneuver.  He,  consequently,  weakened  the  German  right  wing  using 
new  forces  as  they  became  available  and  the  reserves  that  Schlieffen 
had  benind  the  right  wing  to  reinforce  the  Russian  front  and  the 
left  wing  on  the  German- French  border.  (2:140)  This  weakened 
Schlieffen's  plan  in  two  ways.  First,  obviously,  it  diluted  the 
strength  of  the  right  wing,  perhapj  below  the  density  of  men  required 
to  main.uin  an  offensive.  Eoually  important,  by  etrengt  ienlng 
tne  left  wing  he  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  French  making 
it  easier  for  them  to  move  armies  to  support  the  French  left  when 
necessary.  The  result  of  Moltke 's  changes  in  the  Schiieifen  concept 
meant  that  when  war  came  in  1914,  the  right  wing  contained  only 
65t,  vice  95^,  of  the  western  army  strength.  Instead  of  being  90 1 
of  the  mobilized  strength  of  the  entire  German  Army,  as  Schlieffen 
had  recommended ,  it  was  only  about  54t.  (2:140) 

FR30ICH  PLAJ  IVII 

The  French  had  prepared  Plan  XVII  In  the  advent  of  war  with 
Germany.  Prior  to  1912,  Chief  of  the  French  General  Staff  Michel 
expected  Germany  to  attack  through  Belgium  and  had  planned  to 
defend  against  such  action.  Michal  was  fired,  and  the  new  French 
plan  called  for  an  offense  across  the  German  frontier,  initially 
retaking  the  provinces  of  Al3ace  and  Lorraine  lost  to  Germany  in 
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in  1870-', '1.,  (4:8)  Plan  XVII  waa  titled  an  In  antlon  to  Attack. 

It  called  for  an  immediate  and  brutal  offensive  through  Lorraine 
which  would  break,  the  German  center  and  throw  tne  two  wings 
asunder  (figure  2).  Details  and  planning  were  unimportant. 

Success  vibb  guaranteed  by  French  e”lan  (r.pirlt).  "Sian  was 
greater  tnan  bullets."  (7:208)  The  plan  had  no  objective  since 
it  wae  considered  to  oe  a  response  to  German  attack.  Its  moti¬ 
vating  idea  was  to  reach  3erlln  through  Mainz.  Its  intention 
was  inflexible:  attack!  The  French,  even  though  not  defending 
an  attack  through  Belgium,  welcomed  one.  They  tnought  that  their 
two- pronged  offensive  would  smash  through  the  German  center  and 
left  on  either  aide  cf  the  fortified  area  at  Metz  and  by  victory 
would  sever  Germany's  right  wing,  if  any,  from  its  base  rendering 
it  logistlcally  unaupportable .  (5:45-53)  France  did  not  believe 
that  Germany  had  enough  forces  under  arms  to  provide  the  troop 
density  required  fo.  the  envelopment  maneuver,  and  German  security 
prevented  the  French  from  knowing  about  the  Scnlleffen  Plan. 

TH£  RUSSIAN  PLlflS 

The  Russians  had  two  contingency  plans  depending  on 
whether  Germany  applied  the  bulk  of  Its  forces  towards  France  or 
Russia.  To  support  Plan  XVII  Prance  wanted  Russia  to  attack  the 
German  eastern  front  by  tha  15th  day  of  mobilization  to  Insure 
that  Germany  had  to  fight  on  two  fronts  from  the  start,  keeping 
Germany  from  having  superior  number n  on  the  western  front.  The 
Russian's  1-plan  (for  Austrl 1)  assumed  that  the  first  German 
attack  would  be  against,  the  West.  In  which  case,  the  Russian  main 
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forces  (32  divisions)  would  attach  Austria  leaving  ?.h  divisions 
:c.  invade  East  Prussia  (as  far  «a  the  Vistula  F.lver  In  proaent- 
ca.y  Poland).  The  G-plan  (for  Germany)  assumed,  that  the  main 
German  deployment  would  be  sastward.  In  this  case  Ruasia  would 
abandon  its  occupation  of  Poland  and  deploy  Its  main  force  In 
c'elo-RusBia  In  the  fortified  tirea  north  of  the  Pripet  marshes  '  i 
a  defensive  strategy.  Employment  of  either  the  A-plr a  or  G -plan 
would  then  give  Russia  time  to  mobilize  :ne  remainder  of  her 
huge  army. 

The  Russians  could  mobilize  a  total  land  force  of  6.5  million 
men,  but  the  widely  held  perception  of  the  lnvlnolblllty  of  the 
"steam  roller"  was  a  myth.  It  was  the  Russian  winter,  not  their 
arny  that  turned  back  Napolean.  "’hey  were  defeated  on  i,helr  own 
soli  by  the  French  and  British  In  the  Crimea.  They  were  outfought 
by  the  Turks  in  1877,  but  eventually  won  with  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  they  had  recently  been  outfought  by  the  Japanese  in  Mancnurla. 
(5:75)  Thus,  Germany  was  r.ot  as  concerned  with  Russia  as  Prance. 

THE  ENGLI3H  PLAN 

The  English  plan  for  intervention  In  a  European  war  depended 
completely  on  popular  support.  England  had  no  written  treaties 
with  France  or  Russia.  Her  only  pertinent  treaty  was  signed 
with  all  European  powers  guaranteeing  Belgian  neutrality.  However, 
French  and  English  general  staffs  performed  Joint  planning  in 
case  of  a  German  war.  In  1911  the  ]bagliBh  staff  committed  to 
send  seven  divisions  (150,000  men  and  67,030  uorses)  for  ittach- 
ment  to  the  French  Army  and  protect  nhs  French  left  flank  from. 
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envelopment.  (5:69)  In  1912  the  JFrench -English  Naval  Pact  called 
for  the  English  Navy  to  safeguard  the  English  Channel  and  french 
coasts  from  enemy  attack ,  leaving  t.ae  French  fleet  free  to 
concentrate  in  the  Mediterranean  Sen.  (5:92)  These  plans  aero 
classified  and  their  existence  known  cc  only  a  few  military 
off'ioers.  In  the  advent  of  hoetilltiai  „  the  military  would  have 
to  Inform  the  civilian  government  of  the  seoret  plane  and  rely 
on  their  approval  prior  to  Implementation. 


Chapter  Three 


THE  WAR 

THE  WAR  BEGINS 

Germany  broke  Belgian  neutrality  at  the  very  8ta.rt  cif 
hostilities*  A  complicated  alliance  Byetam  brought  all  of 
Europe's  major  powers  to  war  la  August  191*  over  the  28  June 
assassination  of  Austria's  crown  prince  In  the  Balkans,  auetrla 
resolved  to  end  the  long  standing  Slavic  agitation  In  her  empire 
once  and  for  all.  Austria  pondered  for  four  weeks  over  the 
proper  course  of  action,  while  soliciting  German  usnurance  of 
backing  In  the  advent  of  Russian  intervention.  Receiving 
BCisi.irfincftP  ~rom  Germany,  Austria  declared  war  cu  'Serbia  and  on 
29  July  coumen'  ad  a  bombardment  of  Belgrade.  Russia,  in  order 
to  protect  her  prestige  as  the  major  Slav  powei ,  mobilised  along 
her  Austrian  border.  Standing  up  for  the  Balkan  states,  Russia 
then  declared  w t.v  on  Austria,  then  Germany  on  Rue  s', ..a,  then  Prance 
on  Germany.  (1:36)  In  order  to  execute  the  Schlluffen  IImh, 

Jermany  demand  d  that  Belgium  allow  Germany  to  paaa  through 
enroute  to  France  allowing  use  of  standing  Belgium  transportation 
systems  (roods,  railroads)  and  communication  systems.  When  Belgium 
refused,  Gernany  declared  war  on  Belgium,  bringi  ng  England  into  the 
war.  England  probably  would  have  entered  the  war  aui/way.  She 
could  not  scand  for  &u  unfriendly  force  acrons  1  he  English  Channel, 
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and  she  needei  a  balance  of  power  .in.  the  continent,  that  a  strong 
Germany  threatened,  Germany  a  breaking  Belgian  neutrality  guar¬ 
anteed  by  ngland,  ae  well  as  all  other  European  powers,  though, 
brought  the  Immediate  popular  support  required  for  Parliament  to 
bach  the  war,  (5:Ch  8,9) 

As  war  became  eminent,  Germany  started  massing  its  armies 
along  the  Delgiun-Luxembourg-Pi anoe  frontier  (figure  2)  in  order 
to  implement  the  Schlleffen  Plan  as  noJified  by  M^ltke  (the  younger). 
The  Germans  assembled  a  force  o:'  1.5  ndllion  men  divided  into  seven 
armies  along  the  western  frontiers.  The  Pirst,  Second,  and  Third 
Armi.es  composed  the  right  wing  t.iat  was  to  move  through  Belgium. 

They  contained  54  divisions  (640, OOG  men).  The  First  Army,  on  the 
extreme  right,  was  commanded  by  Graaral  von  Kluct;  and,  having 
to  travel  the  farthest,  its  pace  -.rould  regulate  the  pace  or  the 
general  advance.  (2:156)  The  Fourth  aid  Fifth  Armies,  composed  of 
20  divisions  (400,000  man),  formed  the  German  center  about  which 
the  right  wing  was  to  rotate.  The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Armies, 
composed  of  16  divisions  (520,000  m^n),  formed  the  German  left 
flank  and  ware  to  fight  delaying  ao  ions  in  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
hold  up  the  French  Army  until  the  right  wing  envelopment  woulj 
hit  the  French  frcm  the  rear.  (‘;:188i  Nine  divisions  were  placed 
in  Last  Prussia  t.o  guard  against  Russia.  The  German  right  wing 
wap.  to  te  Initially  unopposed  as  Prance  implemented  Plan  XVII. 

France  massed  its  armies  along  tue  German  frontier  as 
prescribed  In  Plan  XVII  (fi/gure  2),  1  he  French  assembled  slightly 

more  than  a  million  men  in  five  armies  along  the  German  frontier. 
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The  First  &ad  Second  Armies  '460,000  men),  facing  the  German 


Sixth  end  Seventh  in  aIbp.cj  and  Lorraine,  formed  the  French 
right  wing  whose  mission  ws,a  to  throw  the  Germans  opposite  them 
back  to  the  Rhine  while  driving  a  wedge  between  the  German  left 
sad  center,  The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Plfth  Armies  (600,000  men) 
were  deployed  north  and  r.orth-eas'  of  Verdun  for  the  great 
offensive  through  the  German  center  as  contemplated  in  Plan  XVII. 

The  Fifth  Army  on  the  loft  flank  fac^d  northeast  for  offense 
through  southern  Belgium,  rather  than  facing  north  to  meet  a 
German  attack  descending  through  Belgium.  The  French  vere  expecting 
a  British  Expeditionary  Force  to  ho la  down  their  left  flank .  (5:207) 

The  majority  of  the  British  debate  centered  on  the  mission 
for  British  forces  on  the  continent.  The  new  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Field  Marshall  Lord  Kltohr.er,  succeeded  in 
Halting  the  fores  tr,  four  divisions  ( 80 .  OOO  man)  vice  the  seven 
divisions  (153,000  wen)  agreed  to  in  the  Joint  planning  efforts 
of  the  British  and  Prench  military  staffs.  Lord  Kltchner,  alone 
amongst  the  leadership  of  all  belligerents,  was  predicting  a  long 
war  and  requlrsd  tts  rest,  of  the  British  Army  to  train  the  new 
recruits  that  vrould  be  required.  He  eppolnt.ed  Field  Marshall 
Sir  John  French  as  commander  of  this  r«duoed  British  Expeditionary 
Force  vBEF)  with  instructions  to  not  unduly  risk  the  BEP,  to  act 
independently,  and  not  to  come  under  orders  of  any  allied  general. 
(2:Ch  12)  The  British  began  embarkation  four  days  after 
declaration  of  war. 

With  Belgium  deciding  to  fight,  Germany's  first-  goal  became 
the  assault  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Liege  and  Namur,  whose 


guns  covered  the  bridges  crossing  the  Meuue  River  which  had  to 
be  captured  intact  to  allow  the  ti Italy  pa  3 sage  o'*  the  German 
armies.  On  4  August  the  first  German  Snvaclore  crossed  Into 
Belgium.  Cavalry  units,  as  the  vanguard  of  the  Invasion,  were 
to  reconnolter  the  position  of  the  Belgian  and  French  armies, 
watch  out  for  British  landings  ana  to  screen  the  German  deploy- 
meat  against  similar  enemy  reconnaissance.  On  tha  first  day, 
supported  by  Infantry  brought  up  in  automobiles,  they  were  to 
seize  the  crossings  of  the  MeuBe  before  the  bridges  could  be 
destroyed  and  capture  farms  and  villages  as  sources  si  food  and 
forage.  (5:196)  Thus,  the  Schllrffen  Plan  wa3  hi eked  off. 


ADVANCE  THE  Jt.CH  3ELG1 UM 

The  19-day  German  advance  through  Belgium  closely  adhered 


been  able  to  keep  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world  helped  main¬ 
tain  the  schedule.  Liege  enc.  Namur  were  ccth  ringed  with  stee?.- 
relnforced  concrete  fortresses  which  were  thought  to  be  Impervious 
to  field  artillery.  The  Germans ,  though  had  developed  transport¬ 
able  field  pieces  that  could  only  be  riv  lied  by  naval  and  coastal 
battarles.  The  forts,  which  covered  Important  river  crossings, 
were  expected  to  hold  for  months;  they  fell  In  two  weeks,  seven 
bays  of  which  were  uiso  In  moving  the  guns  Into  place.  (5:Ch  11) 
f  ihough  the  Belgians  destroyed  many  bridges  and  railroad  tunnels, 

the  Germans  were  able  to  maintain  Just  enough  logistical  supply 
to  supplement  the  right  wing  which  was  living  iff  the  land. 

The  arml.es  kept  moving.  German  security  wat>  exceptional. 
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The  screening  cavalry  unlta  prevented  France  from  realizing 
the  German  force  strength  In  Belgium.  General  Joffre,  overall 
commander  of  the  five  French  field  armies,  despite  sending  hit, 
own  reconnaissance  cavalry  Into  Belgium,  thought  the  German 
objective  in  Belgium  was  that  of  securing  bridgeheads  with 
minimum  forces.  (5:217)  Consequently ,  on  7  August,  Joffre 
attacked  into  Alsace  with  his  First.  Army  and,  on  15  August, 
attacked  Lorraine  with  his  First  and  Second  Armies.  Belgium 
refused  to  place  its  field  army  of  six  divisions  under  French 
command,  and  aftsi  the  fall  of  the  Belgium  fortresses  the 
Belgians  pulled  back  to  Antwerp  to  save  its  forces  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  English  had  landed  In  France  and  were  cautiously 
moving  Into  position  on  the  French  left  flank.  Between  20  and 
24  August  the  whole  western  front  was  ablaze  in  four  battles 
that  engaged  all  seven  German  armies,  the  five  French  armies  and 
the  BEF.  The  battles  were  known  collectively  as  the  Battle  of 
the  Frontier  and  ended  with  the  allies  in  retreat  and  Germany 
entering  France  in  almost  a  solid  front  from  Belgium  on  the  north 
to  Alsace  on  the  east  at.  the  French-German-Switzerlond  border. 

Two  of  these  battles,  the  Battle  of  Lorraine  and  the  Battle  cf 
Mens,  are  worthy  of  further  investigation  because  of  the  affect 
they  had  on  the  Schlieffen  Flan. 

The  German  action  in  Lorraine  undermined  the  Schlleffen 
Plan  even  more  gravely  than  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
weight  and  role  of  the  right  wing.  (3:171)  The  bulk  of  the  French 
First  and  Second  Armies  inarched  across  the  frontier  to  be  opposed 
by  the  German  i'lxth  and  Seventh  Armies.  The  mission  of  these 
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German  forces  was  to  hold  as  many  French  on  this  front  as  possible, 
keeping  them  away  from  the  right  wing.  They  were  to  fall  back, 
drawing  the  French  forward  into  a  sock.  Their  purpose  was  to 
tempt  the  French  with  tactical  viotory,  then  inflict  strategic 
defeat.  (5>235)  After  three  dayB  of  retreating,  Prince  Ruppreoht, 
in  command  of  the  Sixth  Army,  requested  permission  to  turn  and 
fight.  Poor  Intelligence  indicated  that  the  French  were  not 
following  the  Germans  into  the  sock.  Rupprecht  sleo  argued  that 
the  successes  of  xhe  seige  guns  in  Belgium  made  the  French 
fortresses  less  formidable.  Rupprecht  had  a  forceful  personality 
and  did  not  like  his  role  of  retreat;  he  argued  that  retreat  was 
shameful  for  his  troops  who  were  requesting  an  attack.  Moltke 
was  undecisive  and  eventually  yielded  to  the  force  of  Rupprecht' s 
personality. 

The  Sixth  and  Seyenth  Armies  stopped  retreating  and  made  a 
frontal  counter-attack,  weakening  the  Schlieffen  Plan  several  ways. 
First,  the  original  plan  called  for  releasing  several  divisions  to 
the  right  wing  after  Germany  retreated  to  defensible  positions 
aJong  the  Rhine.  A  defending  force  can  be  smaller  thau  an  offensive 
force.  Second,  t  pitting  the  French  on  the  defensive,  the  French 
required  less  meu  on  this  front  and  were  free  to  release  men  to 
defend  against  the  German  right  Ang.  Third,  the  right  wing 
envelopment  would  work  better  the  further  east  the  French  went. 
(5:246)  After  the  initial  success  of  the  frontal  attack,  the 
German  General  Staff  headquarters  started  thinking  of  a  classic 
double  envelopment  which  started  to  weaken  the  case  for  a  strong 
right  wing.  (5:263) 
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At  the  Battle  of  Mons  th»  German  First  Army  opened  a  gap 
with  the  Second  Army  on  their  left  that  was  to  never  be  closed. 

Thu  BE?  had  finally  moved  Into  position  on  the  French  left  and 
had  taken  up  positions  on  elthor  side  of  Mons,  Belgium.  They 
wer9  unknowingly  plaolng  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  brunt  of 
the  German  right  wing.  Poor  Intelligence  had  the  British  believ¬ 
ing  that  they  faoed  at  the  mos:  four  German  divisions,  Actually 
they  faced  the  eight  Infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions 
of  von  Kluck's  PirBt  Army:  160,030  men  with  600  guns  compared  to 
the  BEP  of  70,000  men  with  300  guns.  >'5:2b3)  The  British  had 
dug  in  and  were  prepared  to  blow  bridges  to  slow  German  canal 
crossings,  if  necessary,  in  contrast  to  French  tacticB  up  to  thlB 
time.  The  French  thought  that  blowing  bridges  would  hinder  chelr 
offensive.  They  wouldn't  even  cairy  picks  and  shovels  because 
dlgglng-in  might  break  the  spirit  of  elan.  ( l_. ; 272 )  Von  Kluck 
attaaked  the  British  positions  with  his  center  lr  a  frontal  attack, 
experiencing  heavy  oaau’lties.  The  German  Fits!  Army  had  marched 
150  miles  la  11  days,  and  the  corps  on  wach  flank  tone  cox  pa  oontalned 
two  divisions)  were  strung  along  rouds  several  hours  to  the  rear 
of  the  center  two  corps.  Von  Kluok  realized  his  mistake,  and 
halted  the  center  to  allow  the  flanks  to  advanoe  even  and  then 
envelop  the  BEP  for  a  battle  of  annihilation.  The  British, 
though,  upon  hearing  that  the  French  Fifth  Army  was  withdrawing  on 
their  right,  elected  tc  breakoff  from  the  Germans  and  withdraw, 
unaware  of  avoiding  the  envelopment.  The  G-armane  missed  a  g  *eat- 
opportunity  for  neutralizing  the  British  foroee  on  th.»  Continent, 
which  were  about  to  play  a  key  role  in  stopping  the  Sohlloffen 
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^lan..  The  British  fought  a  heroic  disengagement ,  and  von  Kluck, 
pursuing  in  hope  of  envelopment,  opened  the  gap  between  tha  German 
First  and  Second  Armies. 

ADVANCE  INTC  FRANCS 

Lite  a  swinging  soythe  the  five  German  armies  of  the 
right  wing  and  center  out  into  Franca  from  Belgium 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Frontier.  A  million  Germans 
were  in  the  Invading  foroes  whose  leading  columns, 
shootir,.g  ana  burning,  entered  French  territory  on 
August  24.  (5j 381) 

No  breakthrough  was  made  in  Lorraine  where  the  two  armies  under 
Prince  Rupprecht  continued  to  struggle  in  prolonged  battle  agalns 
the  French  resistance.  General  Joffra,  now  fully  comprehending 
the  magnitude  of  the  threat  from  the  German  right  wing,  had  his 
armies  either  engaged  or  retreating  elsewhere.  Joffra  made  two 
decisions  that  were  to  change  the  momentum  of  the  war.  PirBt, 
he  created  a  new  Sixth  Army,  taken  from  the  forces  in  Lorraine 
now  engaged  in  defensive  battle.  This  army  he  placed  on  hLs 
extreme  left  flank  (to  the  left  of  t’'3  BSP),  transferring  them 
quickly  by  rail  from  one  front  to  the  other.  The  new  French  plan 
called  for  the  Sixth  Army,  along  witn  tha  BJ.F  and  the  Fourth  snd 
Fifth  Armies  to  form  the  mass  that  was  to  resume  the  offensive. 
(5:381)  Second,  he  appointed  General  Gallleni,  a  veteran  and  pO'rf 
from  the  Franco -Prussian  War,  to  defend  Ps.rls.  Gallleni  accepted 
the  position  as  Governor  of  Par1  s  on  the  condition  he  be  given 
six  divisions  to  do  the  job.  (5:389)  As  these  two  events  were, 
taking  place,  the  German  First,  Second,  end  Third  Armlet  were 
driving  dees  into  France  from  the  north  with  the  BET  and 
French  Fourth  and  Fifth  Armies  retreating  before  them.  The 
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German  Fcurth  and  Fifth  Armies  had  driver.  the  French  Third  find 


fourth  Armies  back  with  their  righ".  flank  ancuored  by  thfi  fcr- 
tresa  at  Verdun.  The  German  Sixth  rid  Seventh  Armies  were  at  til  j- 
mated  on  the  French-German  frontier  with  tha  French  First  and 
Second  Armies  anchored  by  the  French  forte  at  Toul  and  Spine], 
General  yon  Kluck,  on  Germany's  <jj trame  rignt  wan  thirty  milaB 
north  of  Paris  This  was  the  30ti.  day  since  mobilization  aid  the 
schedule  called  for  victory  ovv.r  ’Trance  between  the  36th  and  J'Oth 
days. 

GERMANY  DEVIATE?  FRO  I  30,{LIE?FBF  PLAN 
The  German  right  wing  <?t,oppe.  i  short  of  complete  envelopment 
by  turning  east  of  Paris  (figure  3).  Von  Kluck  thought  he  wa 
chasing  a  beaten  opponent  who  was  retreating  in  dl  fjord  <r  a,s 
evidenced  by  Jettisoned  pllae  of  coa.ta,  boots,  and  uaramltloc 
along  tn  roads  of  retreat  (fjh4<  ).  Von  Kluck  neader  reinforce¬ 
ments;  he  had  left  two  division'!  to  guard  Ids  "rack  from  Antwerp, 
left  a  brigade  in  garrison  at  hriesels,  arid  left  vr.riouB  unxts 
to  guard  his  ever  increasing  iln i  of  communf. catir ni.  Moltka  had 
sent  fear  dl'vislons  to  toe  Russian  front  and  the  jffeneive  action 
In  Lorraine  couid  not  rpare  ary  divisions.,  Attrition  had  taken 
its  toll  as  well.  Tha  right  wli  g  ar.d  ?.eft  wing  now  numbered 
about  ,ha  same:  ctrtainly  not  .ha  90,5  ratio  r  riglnally  required 
by  von  Schlieffen.  Moltke  was  :  once  rued  about  gaps  in  tne  battle 
line,  aapeclally  between  the  First  and  Second  Armies.  AIpo,  hi? 
thought  the  troop  density  had  fallen  below  tuat  required  for 
offensive  action;  a  sweep  arourd  Paris  wouli  stretch  the  fr mt, 
another  50  uJl  1  e  s ,  Von.  Kluck  we  .a  thus  able  to  peraie.de  Koltkt  tha 
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the  enomy  could  be  defeated  In  the  field  before  they  could  regroup. 
Thus,  the  German  Fj.rst  Army  turned  eaBt  in  pursuit  of  the  BEP  and 
the  French  Fifth  Army,  bypassing  ParlB. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  MARNE 

Prance  attacked  the  exposed  German  flank  from  Paris  (figure  3). 
At  this  point  Joffre*8  plan  was  for  the  whole  western  front  to 
retreat  south  to  the  Seine  River,  then  turn  and  fight.  In  pursuit, 
von  Kluck  haul,  against  Moltke' s  orders,  outmarched  the  Second  Army 
on  Inis  left  by  two  days.  An  Intelligence  coup  on  2  September 
presented  the  French  the  opportunity  to  seize  the  Initiative  for 
the  first  time  since  thoy  were  thrown  out  of  Alsace.  Papers 
found  on  a  dead  German  officer  uhowed  the  lines  of  advance  pointing 
in  a  southeast  direction,  bypassing  ParlB.  Galllenl  Immediately 
verified  von  Kluck' a  turn  with  aerial  reconnaissance  from  Paris. 
(5:^52)  Having  never  received  his  six  divisions  to  defend  Paris, 
Galllenl  nad  commandeered  the  newly  formed  Slxtn  Army  during  the 
French  retreat.  He  was  the  first  French  General  to  realize  the 
opportunity  being  offered  by  von  Xluck  and  seized  the  Initiative. 

He  coordinated  a  flank  attack  with  the  BEF,  and  he  convinced  Joffre 
to  authorize  the  attack  and  to  support  it  with  a  frontal  attack 
with  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Armies.  Moltke,  alerted  of  Impending 
danger  by  a  transfer  of  four  more  French  divisions  from  Lorraine, 
ordered  the  right  vlng  to  halt;  the  First  Army  (von  Kluck)  was  to 
turn  and  face  Paris,  protecting  the  German  right.  Like  most  of 
Moltke 1  a  communlca iious, thla  one  took  many  hours  to  reach  von 
Kluck,  and  hie  army  was  already  on  the  march  again  in  an  effort 
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to  roll  up  the  French  flank.  He  continued  the  march  and  advanced 
his  headquarters  another  25  miles.  Moltke  never  visited  the  front 
nor  personally  met  with  his  field  commanders.  Here  again  he 
dispatched  a  staff  officer  on  the  175-mile  drive  from  his  Luxem¬ 
bourg  headquarters  to  explain  to  von  Kluck  why  he  must  stop  the 
advance  and  retrace  two  days  march.  Von  Kluck  obeyed,  and  on  6 
September  sent  four  divisions  north  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to 
follow  the  next  day.  Quicker  lines  of  communication  gave  Joffrs 
the  advantage,  and  he  was  able  to  coordinate  and  launch  the  attack 
this  same  day  while  von  Kluck  wan  out  of  position. 

The  Battle  of  the  Karne  had  started.  The  German  First  Army 
was  simultaneously  engaged  by  the  Sixth  Army  out  of  Paris  on  the 
west,  the  BEF  from  the  southwest,  and  the  Pifth  Army  from  the 
southeast  (figure  3).  At  this  point  of  conflict  only  13  German 
divisions  were  available  against  27  Franco-British  divisions.  Thl b 
highlights  how  the  German  right  wing  had  been  weakened  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  While  German  inferiority  was  due  to  subtraction 
of  force  from  the  right  wing,  the  French  superiority  was  due  to 
the  misguided  action  of  the  German  left  wing  In  Lorraine.  (3:171) 
Vhen  von  Kluck  turned  his  First  Army  to  meet  the  attack  from  Paris 
the  gap  reopened  between  the  FirBt  and  Second  Armies.  The  key  tc 
the  battle  depended  on  whether  Germany  could  crush  the  two  wings 
of  the  Sixth  Army  and  Ninth  Army  (another  stopgap  made  from 
portions  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies)  before  the  Fifth  irmy 
and  the  BEF  could  exploit  the  gap  and  push  through  the  center  of 
the  German  right  wing.  The  Sixth  Army,  when  almost  defeated  by 
von  Kluck,  received  6000  replacements  which  were  rushed  from  the 
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east  by  rail  to  Paris  and  sped  to  the  front  by  600  taxis.  (5:485) 

Von  Kluck  withdrew  to  avoid  a  piercing  of  the  Gorman  lines,  ending 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne  with  a  German  retreat. 

AFTERWARD 

The  German  retreat  at  the  Kamo  stopped  the  Schlieffen  Plan 
and  doomed  the  prospects  of  quick  victory.  Germany's  opportunity 
to  win  the  war  was  lost.  The  Schlieffen  Plan  had  failed,  but  it 
had  succeeded  enough  to  leave  the  Germans  in  occupation  of  all  of 
Belgium  and  northern  Prance,  Prance  had  lost  her  major  coal  and 
iron  mines,  wheat  and  sugfjrbeet  areas,  and  one-Bixth  of  her  popu- 
lation.  Also  the  industrial  base  of  Belgium  was  lost  to  the  Allies. 
German  use  of  these  resources  were  to  keep  her  In  the  war  four  more 
years.  (5:463)  As  tne  fighting  dragged  on,  each  side  tried  to 
strengthen  its  position  outside  of  Europe.  Accordingly  the  theater 
of  wax  spread  co  many  colonial  areas  as  the  British,  French, and 
Portuguese  overran  the  German  colonies  In  Africa;  and  Japan, 

Australia, and  New  Zealand  seized  the  German  Pacific  Ocean  colonies. 
(1:40)  The  failure  of  the  Schlieffen  Pl.an  destined  the  war  to 
continue  and  drew  In  nations  of  both  hemispheres  in  a  true  world 
war. 

The  consequences  of  failure  of  the  Schlieffen  Plan  were  immense 
and  far  reaohing.  To  even  the  victors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States,  the  war  wbb  devastating.  Through  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne  the  Germen  casualties  (dead  and  wounded)  were  about  500,000: 
550,000  for  the  French  and  35,000  for  the  Russians.  (2:30)  When 
the  war  continued  for  four  years  of  position  warfare,  the  German 
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4 gad  totaled  1,827,000  (12%  of  Its  man  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
50).  The  French  had  1,400,000  dead  (14%).  Austria-Hungary  lost 
1,350,000,  Russia  2,000,000,  and  Great  Britain  950,000.  World 
War  I  accounted  for  10  million  dead  and  20  million  wounded.  Pran-e 
and  England  spent  30%  of  their  national  wealth  in  victory.  Pour 
empires  crumbled:  the  German,  Austrian,  Turkish  fend  Russian.  The 
Russian  revolution  and  the  emergence  of  Lenin  and  the  socialist 
state  were  direct  results  of  the  long  war-.  The  United  States,  then, 
emerged  from  World  War  I  as  a  world  power.  (1:45)  The  Schlieffen 
plan  was  both  too  successful  and  not  successful  enough..  Its  33- 
day  success  followed  by  its  llth-hour  failure  plunged  the  world 
into  four  years  of  devastating  war  that  changed  the  world  order. 


Chapter  Pour 


WAR  PRINCIPLES 

la  this  chapter  each  principle  of  war  as  defined  in  Air 

Force  Manual  1-1  will  be  reproduced.  The  descriptions  will  he 

followed  by  positive  or  negative  applications  from  tee  Schlieffe 

Plan,  its  execution,  or  the  opposing  allied  forces.  AIM  1-1 

Introduces  the  principles  of  war  as  follows: 

The  principles  of  war  represent  generally  accepted 
major  truths  which  have  been  proven  successful  in  the 
art  and  science  of  conducting  far.  Vfarfighting  is  an 
extremely  complex  activity  involving  differing  circum¬ 
stances  and  uncertainties.  A t;  a  result,  the  relative 
importance  among  the  warflghticg  principles  will  vary 
with  the  situation.  The  following  section  discusses 
warfighting  principles  that  have  demonstrated  tc  be 
successful  in  past  military  operations  ar.d,  if  dis¬ 
regarded,  would  presage  a  high  degree  of  risk  and 
possible  failure  in  future  ml]  it  at.,  actions.  (9:2*4) 


OBJECT!;  % 

The  moBt  basic  principle  for  success  in  any  military 
operation  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  a  real¬ 
istic  objective.  The  ODjectlve  defines  what  the 
military  action  Intends  to  accomplish  and  normally 
describes  the  nature  and  scope  of  an  operation.  An 
objective  may  vary  from  the  overall  objective  of  a 
broad  military  operation  to  the  detailed  objective  of 
a  specific  attack.  The  u?.ticLate  military  objective  of 
war  is  to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  enemy's  armed 
forces  and  hiB  will  to  fight  However,  the  intimute 
bond  which  ties  war  to  politics  cannot  be  ignored. 

War  is  a  means  to  achieving  i  political  objective  and 
must  never  be  considered  apart  from  the  political  end. 
Consequently,  political  imperatives  shape  and  define 
military  objectives.  It  follows  that  the  objective  of 
each  military  operation  must  contribute  to  the  overall 
political  objective.  (9:2-4) 
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Ga.ymnny 

Germany,  in  both  plan  and  execution,  tab  a  :lear  and  concise 
statement  of  objective:  quick  and  certain  destruction  anf’1  capit¬ 
ulation  of  thfi  French  Army.  Whether  or  r.ot  the  plan  was  realistic 
has  been  the  subject  of  debate  for  70  yexra*?  consequently,  it 
car.  be  safely  stated  that  the  plan  wa «  r.ot  completely  unrealistic . 
?ron  the  overall  objective  came  the  strategy  of  enveloping  the 
bulk,  of  the  French  smile  n  and  the  tactic  a  of  thu  individual  arale*; 
la,  the  armies  o i  the  right  icing  living  off  the  lana  ar.d  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Armies,  luring  the  French  a  tray  from  t.be  lopsided  right 
wing.  Meat  criticism  stems  from  the  areas  of  logistic  support 
(which  is  covered  separately)  and  of  overlooking  po?_ltical 
consequences. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  Schlleffen  Plan,  is  'the  political 
insensitivity  of  the  strategy.  Wax  Is  a  st*ans  to  achieving 
political  end  with  political  imperatives  shaping  mil’ t ary  object¬ 
ives.  (9:2-4)  von  schlleffen  wrongly  assumed  that  Belgium  would 
not  oppose  a  German  invasion  and  did  not  account  for  the  effect 
It  had  on  bringing  Britain  immediately  into  the  war.  (4; 93) 
without,  the  breaking  of  Belgium  neutrality,  the  B£P  may  not  have 
landed  on  the  continent  until  it  was  too  late  to  effect  the  outcome. 
Not  only  was  the  Schlleffen  Plan  politically  insensitive,  but  its 
strategy  may  not  have  been  fully  understood. 

^IFopuy  and  Tuohman  argue  that  the  Schlleffen  plan  was  feasible, 
but  Koltke  (the  younger)  misused  end  weakened  it  to  unsuooens; 
while  Ritter,  Sien-chang,  PLammer,  Liddell  Hart  and  Van  Crave Id 
believe  that  the  Schlleffen  Plan,  itself,  was  flawed  and  doomed 
to  failure.  (Sue  Bibliography) 
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The  German  conuaandere  did  not  aeem  to  fully  comprehend 
the  overall  oojeetlve  end  strategies  of  the  Schlieffen  Plan.  It 
was  when  Prince  Rupprecht  argued  to  halt  ths  retreat  In  Lorraine 
and  General  von  Klucfc  convinced  Moltke  to  bypass  Parle  that  the 
plan  started  to  crumble.  Achieving  the  objective  depended  on  the 
execution  of  the  strategy  and  the  proper  application  of  ths  tactics. 
German/  had  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  objective  that  was 
not  c'ltpletel/  unrealistic.  However,  this  objective  was  not  fully 
understood  by  all  commanders,  and  it  did  not  fully  account  for 
political  consequences. 


France 


Conversely,  the  French  Plan  XVII  had  no  realistic  objective. 

According  to  Liddell  Hart, 

...  notorious  Plan  XVII.  This  was  purely  a  direct 
approach  In  the  form  of  a  headlong  offensive  agaln3t 
the  German  eerier  with  all  force 8  united.  Yet,  for 
this  frontal  end  vhole-front  offensive,  t.ie  French 
plan  counted  upon  having  a  bare  equality  of  strength 
against  an  enemy  who  would  have  the  support  of  his 
own  fortified  support  zone  -  while,  rushir g  forward, 
the  French  fori’iwcra  any  advantage  from  their  own. 

0:157-168) 

The  French  plar.  had  no  seated  objective,  just  a  'rague  notion  of 
marching  cn  Bnrllr.;  consequently,  no  strategy  nor  supporting 
tactics  were  developed. 


OFFBNSI 7E 


UDlecit'  offensive  action  la  initiated,  military  victory 
Is  seldom  possible.  The  principle  of  offensive  is  to 
act  rather  than  react.  The  offensive  enables  commanders 
to  selsct  priorities  of  attack,  as  well  as  he  time, 
place,  and  weaponry  necessary  to  achieve  ob, actives. 
(9:2-5' 
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Germany 


Because  of  hie  timetable,  /on  Sohlleffen  had  to  control  the 
action:  capture  and  exploit  the  initiative..  He  could  not  wait 
for  the  enemy  to  choose  t,o  fight.  Obtaining  and  maintaining  the 
offensive  was  thus  a  kw;/  principle  that  drove  the  Sohlleffen  Plan. 
The  various  phases  that  the  plan  went  through  were  all  attempts 
to  find  a  plan  that  would  continue  to  press  the  offensive.  In 
a  memorandum  during  tfcs  preliminary  stages  of  the  Sohlleffen  Plan 
von  Sohlleffen  wrote, 

To  win,  we  must  endeavor  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two 
at  the  point  of  impact.  Our  only  hope  of  this  lies  in 
making  our  own  choice  cf  operations,  not  waiting  pas¬ 
sively  for  whatever  the  enemy  chooses  for  us.  (4:38) 

Von  Sohlleffen  used  the  principle  of  offensive  in  conjunction  with 

maneuver,  mass,  and  economy  of  fores. 

France 

The  French  also  thought  of  the  offensive  as  a  dominate  prin¬ 
ciple  of  war.  Plan  XVII  called  for  large  dosee  of  offensive  action 
and  cohesion  to  the  detriment  of  surprise,  maas  and  maneuver.  To 
eliminate  the  elements  of  Ignorance  and  chance  that  came  from 
Clnusevitz1  "fog  of  war"  at  the  beginning  of  conflict,  they  chose 
immediate  offense  rather  than  waiting  for  the  fog  to  olear.  A 
French  General  Staff  officer  put  it  thle  way.  "It  ie  tne  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  we  engage  the  enemy  that  guarantees  us  against 
surprise  and  the  force  of  the  attack  whloh  secures  us  against  the 
enemy's  maneuvers."  (7:209)  It  was  this  preoccupation  with  offen¬ 
sive  action  that  led  the  French  not  to  issue  trenching  tools  to 
their  soldiers  during  the  first  month  of  the  war.  (5:272)  'During 
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tbs;  Battle  of  the  Frontier  the  insistence 
Into  fierce  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire 
thousands  of  soldiers.  The  French  weighed 
offensive  too  hei.vlly  in  comparison  to  the 


on  infantry  attack 
needlessly  killed 
the  principle  of 
other  principles. 


SURPRISE 

Surprise  In  the  attack  of  an  enemy  at  a  time,  plaoe, 
and  manner  for  which  the  enemy  Is  neither  prepared  nor 
expecting  an  attack.  The  principle  of  surprise  Is 
achlevtd  when  an  enemy  Is  unable  to  react  effectively 
to  sin  atts.ok.  Surprise  Is  achieved  through  security 
deception,  auiaolty,  originality,  and  timely  execution. 
Surprise  can  decisively  shift  the  balance  of  power. 
Surprise  given  attacking  force b  the  advantage  of  seiz¬ 
ing  the  lnltliitive  while  forcing  the  enemy  to  react. 
When  other  factors  influencing  the  conduct  of  war  are 
unf avorahle .  surprise  nay  be  the  key  element  In  achiev¬ 
ing  the  objective*  The  execution  of  surprise  attacks 
can  often  reverse  the  military  situation,  generate 
opportunities  for  ...  forces  to  B«ize  the  offensive, 
and  disrupt  the  cohesion  and  fighting  effectiveness 
of  enemy  forces.  (9:2-5; 


Germany 

Success  of  the  3chlis/.fea  ?lan  depended  on  the  speed  and 
surprise  of  the  German  advance  through  Belgium.  (4:57)  This 
statement  is  almost  redundant,  since  the  purpose  of  speed  was 
to  surprise  the  Prenoh  with  the  envelopment  maneuver  while  they 
were  still  facing  east  with  an  exposed  left  flank.  The  French 
were  surprised,  because  they  did  not  believe  that  the  Germans 
had  the  foroe  strength  to  accomplish  such  a  grandiose  maneuver. 
The  German  surprise  was  that  they  held  no  divisions  in  reserve, 
incorporating  their  re nerve  soldiers  within  active  units  creating 
super  divisions.  (3il6$>)  The  French  definitely  were  not  prepared 
for  nor  expecting  an  attack  from  the  north  through  Belgium, 
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especially  with  the  speed  that  the  Germans  accomplished  it.  This 
spend  was  hastened  by  the  success  of  capturing  the  fortified  towns 
of  Liegs  and  Namur.  The  world  was  surprised  when  the  Germans  haa 
field  artillery  tb  t  could  pieroe  the  fortifl  latlone.  They  were 
attached  in  a  manner  completely  unexpected.  The  Sohlleffen  Plan 
called  for  attaching  Prance  at  a  time,  place,  and  manner  where 
they  were  neither  prepared  nor  expeotlng  an  attach. 


Prance 

Plan  XVII  shunned  the  principle  of  surprise.  No  one  was 
surprised  when  their  first  offensives  of  the  war  were  attempts  to 
retafce  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  lost  to  Germany  in 
1871.  The  Prench  paid  in  heavy  casualties  as  these  front cl  assaults 
on  fortified  positions  met  heavy  maohine  gun  and  artillery  fire 
head  on.  France  initially  attached  Germany  at  a  time,  place,  and 
manner  that  was  expected. 


SECURITY 

Security  protects  friendly  military  operations  from 
enemy  aotlvities  which  could  hamper  or  defeat  ...  forces. 
Security  Is  tahlng  continuous,  positive  measures  to 
prevent  surprise  and  preserve  freedom  of  action. 

Security  Involves  active  and  passive  defensive  measures 
and  the  denial  of  useful  information  to  an  enemy.  To 
deny  an  enemy  Knowledge  of  friendly  capabilities  and 
actions  requires  a  concerted  effort  in  both  peace  and 
war.  Security  protects  friendly  forces  from  an  effec¬ 
tive  enemy  attach  through  defensive  operations  and  by 
mashing  the  looatlon,  strength,  and  intentions  of 
friendly  foroes.  (9*2-5) 


Germany 


Security  is  a  neoossary  element  of  surprise,  and  German 
security  before  the  war  and  during  Its  initial  Btages  was  out- 
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standing.  The  French  did  not  believe  the  few  rumors  that  they 
heard  of  the  Schlleffen  Plan.  Neither  did  the  French  know  the 
disposition  of  the  German  forces  nor  of  the  success  in  developing 
the  oapatillty  to  transpo  t  the  large  siege  guns.  The  German 
cavalry  was  used  to  screen  the  main  foroe  as  it  moved  through 
Belgium,  tfhen  the  French  sent  their  own  cavalry  to  Belgium  to 
scout  the  disposition  of  German  forces,  the  German  oavalry  screen 
led  the  French  to  grossly  underestimate  the  size  of  the  main 
German  force.  The  Germans  effectively  masked  the  location, 
strength,  and  intentions  of  their  armies  in  Belgium. 

lilies 

Security  alBo  involves  denial  of  useful  information  to  the 
enemy.  Nothing  caused  the  Germans  more  trouble  when  operating  in 
hostile  territory  than  communications  problems.  In  this  area  the 
Allies  actively  denied  information  to  the  Germane.  The  Belgians 
out  telephone  and  telegraph  wlree.  The  French,  using  a  powerful 
transmitter  on  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  Jammed  the  airwave b  such 
that  messages  had  to  be  transmitted  three  or  four  times.  They 
thuo  cut  communications  between  German  units,  between  the  unite 
and  division,  corps  and  army  headquarters,  and  back  to  the  German 
General  Ste.ff  headquarters  In  Luxembourg.  Much  of  -ie  time  at 
German  General  Staff  Headquarters  there  was  an  eight-  to  twelve- 
hour  baoklog  in  message  traffic.  (5:242)  The  Allies  were  success¬ 
ful  in  denying  useful, timely  information  to  the  Germans. 
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MA.S3  AND  ECONOMY  OP  FORCE 


Success  In  achieving  objectives  ...  requires  a  proper 
balance  between  the  principles  of  mate  and  economy  of 
force.  Concentrated  firepower  can  overwhelm  enemy 
defenses  and  secure  an  objective  at  the  right  time  and 
place  ....  The  impact  of  these  attackB  can  break  the 
enemy1 b  defenses,  disrupt  his  plan  of  attack,  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  his  forces,  produce  tie  psychological 
shock  that  may  thwart  a  critical  enemy  thrust,  or 
create  an  opportunity  for  friendly  fo:*ces  to  seize  the 
offensive.  Concurrently,  usin,  economy  of  force  per¬ 
mits  a  commander  to  execute  attacks  with  appropriate 
mass  at  the  critical  time  and  place  without  wanting 
resources  on  secondary  objectives.  War  will  always 
involve  the  determination  of  priorities.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  in  determining  those  priorities  is  directly  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  capabilities  and  actions  of  the  enemy 
and  the  combat  environment.  (9:2-6) 


Germany 

Masa  and  economy  of  force  were  guiding  principles  used  by  von 

Sohlieffen  in  formulating  his  plan.  In  1901  he  wrote, 

Necessity  compels  us  to  think  of  a  way  in  which  to 
oonquer  with  numerically  weaker  forces.  There  is  no 
panacea,  not  Just  one  scheme,  but  one  idea  Beems  to 
be  well  founded;  If  one  Is  too  weak  to  attaok  the 
whole,  one  should  attack  a  section.  There  are  many 
variations  of  this.  One  section  of  the  enemy's  army 
is  its  wing,  and  consequently  one  should  attaok  a 
wing.  (8:88) 

He  wanted  to  maneuver  the  masa  of  his  forces  against  the  flank  of 
his  enemy,  thus  achieving  numerical  superiority  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  avoid  the  costly  losses  of  frontal  attacks  agalUBt 
modern  weapons.  This  mass  maneuver  was  to  ba  applied  at  the 
decisive  point  by  exercising  concentrated  force  where  the  enemy 
could  do  the  least  harm.  Von  Sohlieffen' s  dying  words  were  reporta< 
to  have  been:  "It  must  come  to  a  fight.  Only  make  the  right  wing 
strong."  (4;8) 

Even  with  Moltke's  modification  of  the  plan,  Germany  obtained 
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numerical  super'. ority  with  the  ri^ht  wing  until  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  During  the  Battle  of  the  Frontier  Germany  had  an  overall 
li  to  1  advantige  with  the  advantage  being  2  tj  1  in  the  extreme 
right  wing.  ((t27?)  Germany,  however,  was  never  able  to  use  this 
advantage  to  apply  a  Knockout  blow.  A  good  oxample  being  the 
better  than  to  1  f.dvantsige  the  Germans  had  over  the  British  at 
Mons.  Poor  execution  denied  Germany  the  ctanae  to  exploit  the 
situation;  .hey  wore  never  able  to  apply  the  bulk  of  their  ioroos 
against  th  Eritiuh  who  escaped  to  fight  again  at  the  Marn? . 

Lldde l1  Hare  believed  that  the  Schlheffen  Plan  actually  vio¬ 
lated  the  principle  of  mass..  By  violating  Belgian  neutrality 
Germany  t  rougtit  the  Belgians  and  British  armies  into  the  field 
against  ,be:aa,  negating  any  numerical  advantage  the  naneuver  gave 
them  ovi.v  the  French.  (4*7) 

Allies 

T  \e  Al'lies  were  not  able  to  win  a  battle  until  they  were  able 
to  ax  lult  hhei  principles  of  mass  and  economy  of  fore  2.  All 
throv gh  th»  month  of  August,  191^.  the  Allies  were  ne’er  able  to 
app'l  r  mass  and  economy  of  force,  When  finally  cn  5  September  at 
the  Maine  they  were  able  to  c.o  so,  they  achieved  a  victory.  They 
attic cad  the  13  divisions  of  the  German  First  ixmy ,  which  was  out 
of  position  and  unsupported  ou  their  left,  with  27  French  and 
BJitisr,  divisions.  They  were  able  to  execute  an  j.ttack  with  appro 
p  iate  aafis  at  a  critical  t.’mi  and  place  and  in  doing  bo  disrupter 
lervvy's  plan  of  attack  ar.d  vwarted  her  thrust. 
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HJ  W  / 

War  1b  a  complex  interact  ion  of  moves  end  counter* 
moves.  Maneuver  i.3  ths  movement  of  fner.diy  forces 
In  relation,  to  enemy  fo.cei,  Conmandoro  seek  to 
maneuver  their  strengths  eeiect-lvely  ag^lnBt  an  eneo/  e 
we  ater.es  8  while  avoiding,  engagements  wit  a  forceB  or 
superior  otrength.  Bfi'sctlve  use  of  maneuver  can 
maintain  V.  a  initiative ,  dictate  the  terms  of  engage¬ 
ment,  retain  security,  end  position  forces  ai  the 
right  time  and  pjace  t<  execute  surprise  at.ecte. 
Maneuver  permit?  rapid  missing  of  combat  power  pji 
affective  disengagement  of  forces,.  While  manev.v*  r 
i.o  essential,  it  is  nc  ;  without  risk.  Moving  large 
forces  may  lead  to  Iona  of  cohesion  and  contro... 

(9:2-6) 


Gei  tfiimy 

x  basic  premise  in  th«.  Schlleffin  Plan  was  te  maneuver  the 
bv.r.lt  of  the  German  Army  agiinst  the.  ?rench  flank.  The  wheel 
matejver  through  Belgium  wae  necessary  because  tne  150-mile, 

Pr  inco-German  frontier  coi.ld  not  accomodate  tne  maneuver  of  mass 

Maneuver.  with  offanolve,  maFP,  and  economy  of 

(Xi  WM»  \  •  /  - 

ferce,  was  a  fundamental  .rinclpie  of  war  recognized  by  the  German 
G<  nt  ral  Staff.  With  Belgium  destroying  the  rails  In  their  country, 
the  German  paoe  cf  monouver  was  set  by  the  foot  soldier  (25  miles 
par  day) .  Prance,  on  the,  other  hand,  was  able  to  transport  armieB 
tael,  and  forth  on  the  chord  of  a  olrole  by  rail.  (^:6,7)  Germany 
>ouhd  have  to  travel  the  circumference  rf  this  same  circle  to  rel 3- 
;  or >e  the  right  ring  (figure  3).  Whilo  the  whole  premise  of  the 
johlieffen  Tlan  wa n  mar.uuvev,  the  Fveuch  were  mors  able  to  exploit 

this  principle. 


Prance 

During  the  first  53  days  it  me  war,  the  best  example  of 
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maneuver  was  Franca  transferlng  forces  from  the  German  frontiar  to 
outside  Paris  to  meet  the  German  right  wing  at  the  Mama.  Pirat 
they  shifted  nix  divisions  (approximately  120,000  -an)  to  form 
the  French  Sixth  Ar my.  On  the  eve  of  tha  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
Prance  shiftad  six  mors  divisions  to  fora  the  Ninth  ax  my  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Armise.  As  the  Sixth  Army  was 
going  down  in  defeat,  France  shifted  another  6000  replacements 
from  the  east  to  Paris  by  rail.  From  Paris  600  taxis,  making  two 
trlpB  each,  sped  the  reinf oroements  to  the  front  in  time  to  turn 
the  battle.  (5:^85)  Franco  had  used  the  principle  of  maneuver 
during  the  Battle  of  tha  Marne  to  hand  Germany  her  first  defeat. 


TIMING  AND  TEMPO 

Timing  and  tempo  la  the  principle  of  exeoutlng  military 
operations  at  a  point  in  time  and  at  a  rate  which 
optimises  the  use  of  friendly  forces  and  which  inhibits 
or  denies  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  foroeB.  The 
purpose  is  to  dominate  the  aotion,  to  remain  unpredic¬ 
table,  and  to  create  uncertainty  in  the  mind  of  the 
enemy.  Commanders  seek  to  influence  the  timing  and 
tempo  of  military  actions  by  seizing  the  initiative  ana 
operating  beyond  the  enemy's  ability  to  reaot  effect¬ 
ively.  Controlling  the  action  may  require  a  mix  of 
surprise,  security,  mass,  and  maneuver  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  emerging  and  fleeting  opportunities.  Consequently, 
attacks  against  an  enemy  must  be  executed  at  a  time, 
frequency,  and  Intensity  that  will  do  the  most  to  achieve 
objectives  (9:2-6). 


Germany 

Von  Kluck's  First  Army  attempted  to  use  timing  and  tempo  to 
maintain  the  initiative  and  dominate  the  action  when  they  arrived 
30  miles  north  of  Parle  while  in  pursuit  of  the  BEF  and  French 
Fifth  Army.  The  Allies  were  now  expecting  Germany  to  attack  Paris, 
which  was  what  the  Sehlieffen  Plan  also  prescribed.  Aa  France  was 
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preparing  to  defend  Parle,  von  Kluck  deviated  from  the  Schli  «n 
Plan  by  turning  away  from  Paris  to  pursue  retreating  forces  In  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  retreating  armies  reacting  to  the  German 
initiative,  limiting  their  ef fectlveneaa .  Von  Kluok,  however,  lost 
the  surprise  and  consequently  the  timing  and  tempo  through  the 
security  lapee  of  leaving  a  dead  officer  to  be  found  with  the  new 
plan  on  hie  body. 

Prance 

It  was  at  this  polut  that  General  Gallienl  utilized  the 
principle  of  timing  and  tempo  to  seize  the  Initiative  through  a 
mix  of  surprise,  security,  mass,  and  maneuver.  Given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  by  the  lntelllgenoe  coup,  he  used  the  Paris  forcss 
to  attack  von  itluok  on  tha  flank.  This  unpredictable  attack  gave 
the  retreating  Prench  forces  the  opportunity  to  aot,  rather  than 
react.  The  retreating  foroes  were  able  to  turn  and  ooDrdiu»i.«  an 
offensive  in  conjunction  with  Gallienl  and  hand  Germany  tbeir  first 
defeat  of  the  war  and  stop  the  momentum  (timing  mnd  tempo)  of  the 
Schlieffen  Plan. 


UNITY  07  COMMAND 

Unity  of  command  is  tha  principle  of  vesting  appropriate 
authority  and  responsibility  in  a  single  commander  to 
effect  unity  of  effort  in  carrying  out  an  assigned  task. 
Unity  of  oommand  provides  for  the  effective  exerolse  of 
leadership  and  power  of  deolslon  over  assigned  foroee 
for  the  purpose  of  aahievlng  a  common  objective.  Unity 
of  command  obtains  unity  of  effort  by  ths  coordinated 
action  of  all  forces  toward  a  oomaon  goal.  While  coord¬ 
ination  may  be  attained  by  cooperation,  it  is  best 
achieved  by  giving  a  single  commander  full  authority., 
(9:2-6) 
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Germany 


Along  with  logistics,  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  was 
most  overlooked  by  the  Schlleffen  Plan,  General  Moltke  as  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  allowed  his  span  of  control  to  become  exces¬ 
sive.  Prom  his  headquarters  In  Germany  and  then  In  Luxembourg  he 
maintained  personal  control  of  the  seven  Individual  armies  on  the 
western  f"ont  as  well  as  the  German  forces  In  east  Europe.  Por  a 
while  he  wade  General  von  Bulow,  comxander  of  the  center  army  of 
the  three  right  sing  armies,  in  command  of  the  entire  right  wing. 
But  von  Kluck,  in  oommand  of  the  extreme  outside  army  and  setting 
the  pace,  objected,  and  Moltke  returned  all  commanders  to  equal 
statue.  This  meant  that  coordinated  action  must  be  maintained  by 
cooperation  between  the  commanders.  This  cooperation  broke  down 
neve  rax  tiiaoa9  aVluauCad  uj  VOu  KluCfC  CU’tuwircliiHg  aA3 


neighboring  armies  by  two  days  on  the  eve  of  the  Marne,  exposing 
both  flanks  to  allied  attack.  Moltke  attempted  to  maintain 
supreme  command  of  the  right  wing  from  his  headquarters  but  never 
once  visited  the  front  or  hlB  army  commanders  In  Belgium  or  Prance. 
When  communications  broke  down  as  they  most  often  did,  he  would 
Bend  his  General  Staff  Intelligence  officer,  Lt  Col  Hentsoh,  on 
the  175-mile  Journey  with  instructions.  It  was  Lt  Col  Hentsch, 
as  a  representative  of  the  General  Staff,  who  ordered  General  von 
Kluck  to  withdraw  during  the  Battle  jf  the  Marne.  Germany  could 
have  been  better  served  with  an  on-scene,  supreme  right  wing 
commander. 
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lilies 


The  Allies  did  not  have  a  single,  supreme  commander  during 
the  first  month  of  the  war.  The  French,  English,  and  Belgians 
were  all  fighting  Individual  uncoordinated  actions  against  the 
Germans.  In  referring  to  Lord  Kitchner's  instructions  to  Field 
Marshal  French  not  to  place  the  BE?  under  orders  of  any  allied 
general,  Tuchman  states,  "At  one  stroke  Kitohner  had  canceled 
the  principle  of  unity  of  command . "  (5:233)  Not  only  the  British, 
but  the  Belgians  were  also  reluctant  to  place  their  forces  under 
French  command.  During  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  days  of 
elan,  this  was  a  wise  policy.  Both  forces  could  have  been  anni¬ 
hilated.  The  coordination  lost  by  not  having  a  single  allied 
commander,  though,  is  illustrated  by  the  British  and  French  fight¬ 
ing  separate  uncoordinated  actions  one  day  and  thirty  mileB  apart 
in  Belgium,  Also,  a  Biugle  allied  commander  may  have  had  the 
Belgians  attack  the  German  right  wing  from  the  rear  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  Such  coordinated  action  may  have  been 
decisive  and  shortened  the  war  by  four  years. 


SIMPLICITF 

To  achieve  a  unity  of  effort  toward  a  common  goal, 
guidance  must  be  quick,  clear,  and  concise  —  it  must 
have  simplicity.  Simplicity  promotes  understanding, 
reduces  confusion,  and  permits  ease  of  executioi  In 
the  intense  and  uncertain  environment  of  combat. 
Simplicity  adds  to  the  cohesion  of  a  force  by  providing 
unambiguous  guidance  that  fosters  a  dear  under¬ 
standing  of  expeoted  actions.  Simplicity  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  achieving  victory,  and  it  must  pervade 
all  levels  of  a  military  operation.  Extensive  and 
meticulous  preparation  in  peacetime  enhances  the 
simplicity  of  an  operation  during  the  confusion  and 
friction  of  wartime.  Command  structures,  strategics, 
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plans,  tactics,  and  procedures  must  all  oe  clear*, 
simple,  and  unencumbered  to  permit  ease  of  execution. 

(9:2-7) 

Germany 

If  anything,  the  Scb.lleffen  Flan  was  complex.  It  pushed  the 
state  of  the  art  in  communications  and  lcgietios.  The  coordination 
required  to  implement  &  plan  with  a  field  army  of  1.5  million  men 
proved  more  than  ths  German  General  Staff  expected.  They  prepared 
as  well  as  any  country  in  the  world  at  the  time  with  annual  war 
games  and  "staff  rides."  (Staff  rides  were  annual  events  where 
the  General  Staff,  under  tutelage  of  their  Chief,  covered  tne 
terrain  of  their  frontiers  on  horseback  discussing  strategy  and 
tactics. )  However,  when  war  came  find  their  communications  were 
sabotaged  and  jammed,  their  officers,  trained  for  initiative  and 
Independent  action,  took  uncoordinated  actions  that  Jeopardized 
the  overall  strategy:  examples  being  General  von  Kluck  at  the 
Marne  and  Prince  Rupprecht  in  Lorraine.  The  Schlleffen  Plan  was 
not  clear  enough  nor  simple  enough  to  permit  the  German  commanders 
ease  of  execution. 

France 

If  not  well  founded,  at  least  Plan  XVII  was  simple.  It  called 
for  only  initiative  and  attack.  There  was  no  mention  in  the  plan 
of  logistics  or  firepower.  (5:51)  Since  extensive  and  meticulous 
preparation  prior  to  the  war  was  clearly  missing,  the  French  would 
surely  have  had  worse  communications  and  logistics  problems  than 
the  Germans  had  their  plan  not  collapsed  so  early. 
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CCHjBSIO’T 


Cohesion  Is  the  principle  of  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  warfighting  spirit  and  capability  of  a 
forci.  to  win.  Cohesion  is  the  cement  that  holds  a 
unit  together  through  the  trlalB  of  coDbat  and  la 
critical  to  the  fight! ng  effectiveness  of  a  force. 

Throughout  military  experience,  cohesive  forces  have 
generally  achieved  victory,  while  disjointed  efforts 
have  usual?.y  met  defeat.  Cohesion  depends  directly 
on  the  spirit  &  leader  inspires  in  his  people,  the 
.shared  experiences  of  a  fore*,  in  training  or  combat, 
and  the  sustained  operational  capability  of  a  force. 

(9:2-8) 

Prance 

As  might  be  expected,  the  one  outstanding  example  of  cohesion 

from  the  first  days  of  WW  I  would  be  French.  The  basic  reason  for 

German  failure  at  the  Marne  was,  said  von  Kluck  afterward, 

...  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar  aptitude  of  tre 
French  soldier  to  recover  quickly.  That  men  will 
let  themBelveB  be  killed  where  they  stand,  that  Is 
a  well-known  thing  and  counted  on  in  every  plan  of 
battle.  But  that  men  who  have  retreated  for  ten 
slssping  cn  ground.  ®_nd  d •  ltd  vd % 

fatigue,  should  be  able  to  take  up  their  guns  and 
attack  when  the  bugle  sounds,  is  a  thing  on  which 
we  never  counted.  It  is  possibly  r.ot  studied  in 
our  war  academy.  (5:485) 

Wrote  Moltke  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  "French  elan,  JUBt 
when  it  is  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished,  lames  up  power¬ 
fully."  (5:485) 


LOGISTICS 

Logistics  is  the  principle  of  ju3taining  both  mu 
and  machine  in  combat.  Logistics  is  the  prinolple 
of  obtaining,  moving,  and  maintaining  warfighting 
potential.  Success  in  warfare  depends  on  getting 
sufficient  men  and  machines  in  the  right  position 
at  the  right  time.  This  requires  a  simple,  secure, 
and  flexible  loglstlos  system  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  an  ...  operation.  Regardless  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  a  military  operation,  logistics  is 
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one  principle  that  must  always  be  given  attention 
Logistics  can  limit  the  extent  of  an  operation  or 
permit  the  attainment  of  objectives.  (9:2-7) 


Germany 

Logistics  wia  the  principle  of  war  most  overlooted  in  the 
Sohlleffen  Plan.  Although  it  is  well  documented  (5:903,  445; 

4:46;  3:172)  that  the  German  right  wing  arrived  at  the  Marne 
exhausted  and  hungry,  the  fact  is  that  they  were  still  in  fighting 
condition.  Von  Kluck's  army,  which  traveled  the  farthest,  was 
winning  the  battle  on  their  flank  until  overwhelmed  ty  superior 
numbers.  There  in  little  evidence  of  severe  shortages  to  this 
point.  It  was  ~.er  days  following  the  Battle  o  the  Marne  that  the 
Germans  wers  first  required  to  conserve  ammunition.  (6:128)  The 
lands  of  Belgium  and  Prance  that  the  right  wing  travoreed  were  bo 
bountiful  that  It  was  only  rarely  that  the  German  soldiers  re  sorted 
to  the  canned  rations  they  carried.  (6:124)  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  there  were  no  loglBtlca  problems.  Martin  von  Crevald,  in  his 
extensive  study  of  the  railroads,  vailheadB,  collateral  transport¬ 
ation,  and  German  army  consumption,  concludes  that  avin  if  the 
Germans  had  won  at  the  Marne  the  advance  w^uld  have  petered  out 
due  to  supply  problems.  (6:  Ch  4) 

The  mobility  of  armies  had  deolined  relative  to  their  bulk  In 
the  years  prior  to  I.  While  the  right  wing  avoraged  16  miles  a 
day  and  on  soma  days  advanced  25  miles  (5:403),  the  German  supply 
system  wsb  only  capable  of  advancing  12  miles  a  day  beyond  th8  rail¬ 
heads.  (6:117)  The  German  General  Staff  who  took  &  decade  to  work 
t  details  of  th*  operational  plan  were  aware  of  potential  logistic 
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problems  but  hoped  that  they  would  not  surface  In  a  short  war. 

They  planned  to  feed  the  men  and  horsee  as  much  ae  possible  off 
the  countryside,  transport  as  many  supplies  as  far  as  possible, 
and  win  the  war  before  serious  logistics  problems  surfaoed. 

The  Germans  snjoyed  a  success  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
Schlieffen  Plan.  The  marching  distances  covered  were  well  beyond 
that  thought  possible  in  peacetime.  The  countryside  was  rloh  due 
to  the  season  of  year  being  the  moat  bountiful.  While  rail  lines 
were  heavily  damaged,  those  behind  the  ?irst  and  Second  Armies 
(who  traveled  the  farthest)  were  lasts  ao.  Pood  was  obtained  from 
the  country,  horses  went  unfet  until  they  died,  and  ammunition 
arrived  in  adequate  quantities.  But  by  tne  time  the  right  wing 
reached  the  Marne  only  the  Pirst  Army  was  within  support  distance 
of  a  railhead.  However,  in  August  and  September  no  German  unit 
lost  any  engagements  due  to  material  shortages.  (6:133-140) 

Even  so,  had  the  Germans  won  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  continue.  The  railheads  would  not  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  advance:  -hsre  would  have  baen  no 
fodder  for  the  horses  (required  to  move  supplies  and  artillery), 
and  the  right  wing  armies  (with  no  reserves  available)  were  exhausted. 
(,b:14o)  That  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  the  Memo  the  war 
evolved  to  trench  warfare,  from  permanently  fixed  lines,  demon¬ 
strates  that  during  VfW  I  transport  systems  had  net  kept  up  with 
war  operations. 
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Chapter  Five 


SEMINAR  CHAIRMAN  GUIDANCE 
NOTES  FOR  SEMINAR  CHAIRMAN 

ThlB  chapter  provides  a  series  of  questions  and  accompanying 
discussion  to  enable  a  seminar  leader  to  lead  a  guided  discussion 
on  the  Schlleffen  Plan's  application  of  the  principles  of  war. 

The  objective  of  this  seminar  is  dual  purpose.  First,  we  want 
the  course  officers  to  gain  an  understanding  of  a  significant  bit 
of  military  history.  Second,  wo  want  them  to  use  the  opening 
campaign  of  WW  I  as  a  model  to  illustrate  and  analyze  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  war.  As  seminar  chairman,  you  will  want  to  review  that 
section  of  AFM  1-1  pertaining  to  the  principles  of  war  and  the 
attached  narrative  on  the  Schlleffen  Plan  to  prepare  for  leading 
the  seminar  discussion. 

SEMINAR  DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 
1,  Lead  Off  Question 

Objective  has  been  oalled  the  ''principle”  principle.  Did 
the  Schlleffen  Plan  oontain  a  "clear  and  concise  statement  of  a 
realistic  objective?" 

Discussion 

AFM  1-1  decribes  the  ultimate  military  objective  of  a  war, 
"to  neutralize  or  destroy  the  enemy's  armed  forces  and  his  will 
to  fight."  This  coincides  with  Germany's  objective  of  quick  and 


certain  destruction  and  capitulation  of  the  French  Army. 

Follow  Up  Question 

How  does  this  compare  to  France?  Did  the  French  have  a 
"clear  and  concise  statement  of  a  realistic  objective"  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities? 

Discussion 

The  French  had  no  military  objective.  They  omitted  defining 
a  military  objective  and  proceeded  to  define  a  military  strategy: 
the  strategy  of  offense.  The  poor  results  that  the  French  aohleved 
at  the  onset  of  the  war  reflect  their  lack  of  objective.  At  firss, 
they  attacked  Germany  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  then  southern  Belgium, 
followed  by  a  campaign  into  central  Belgium  to  meet  the  German 
right  wing.  All  of  these  offensives  resulted  in  defeat,  resulting 
in  lull  retreat  for  France  at.  the  end  of  the  first  month's  conflict. 

2 .  Lead  Off  Question 

Which  principles  of  war  did  the  Schlieffen  Plan  exploit  to 
best  advantage? 

Discussion 

The  Schlieffen  Plan  best  utilized  the  principles  of  offensive, 
surprise,  security,  mass  and  economy  of  force,  and  timing  and  tempo. 
The  Germans  used  offensive  to  maintain  the  timing  and  tempo. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  war,  the  Germans  pressed  the  offen¬ 
sive  and  kept  the  French  in  a  reactionary  mode,  never  allowing  the 
French  to  select  the  time,  place,  and  weaponry  of  an  engagement. 

The  Germens  utilized  security  to  maintain  the  surprise.  They  were 
able  to  move  over  one  million  men  tnrough  Belgium  without  the 
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French  knowing  their  troop  strength,  surprise  the  French  left 
flank,  and  force  them  into  retreat.  The  strategy  of  the  Schlieffen 
Plan  wa  to  apply  the  mass  of  the  German  Army  against  the  Preach 
flank,  while  maintaining  only  those  forces  necessary  on  the  left 
flank  to  prevent  a  French  breakthrough.  In  this  the  Germans  were 
able  to  maintain  a  decided  manpower  advantage  until  poor  execution 
presented  a  weak  German  force  to  the  more  numerous  Allies  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne. 

Follow  Up  Question 

Which  principles  of  war  did  the  Germans  overlook  to  their 
detriment? 

DIb Quasi or 

Neglect  of  the  principles  of  unity  of  command  and  logistics 
may  have  coat  Germany  the  quick  victory  necessary  to  ..in  the  war. 
Germany  needed  a  single  commander  for  the  three  right  wing  armies. 
General  Moltke  tried  to  oontrol  them  from  175  mile a  behind  the 
front,  while  at  the  same  time  commanding  the  armies  of  the  left 
wing  and  the  Russian  front.  Thera  was  too  much  competition  and 
Btrife  between  the  three  right  wing  army  commanders  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  required  for  coordinated  effort.  The  Germans  hoped 
that  logistios  would  take  care  of  Itself  in  a  short  war.  Logistics, 
however,  is  one  principle  that  must  always  be  given  attention. 

The  German  General  Staff  spent  ten  years  on  the  operational  plan; 
that  they  had  no  oomprehensive  logistics  plan  was  negligent.  That 
they  lost  no  battles  through  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  for  lack  of 
loglstlcB  was  due  to  good  luck  jsulting  from  the  time  of  the  year 
that  the  plan  kicked  off.  As  n  was,  thej  had  reached  the  end  of 
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their  supply  line  at  the  Marne  and  couldn’t  nave  pressed  the 
campaign  to  a  favorable  German  conclusion. 

Follow  Up  Question 

Which  prin-tnl-  of  war  cld  the  Branch  exulolt  to  best 
advantage? 

Discussion 

The  French  st  utilized  the  principles  of  cohesion  and 
maneuver  to  sei?  the  timing  and  tempo  at  tne  Battle  of  the  Marne . 
The  French  neve?  panicked  during  their  ten-day  retreat.,  Wh.va  so 
ordered,  the  French  armies  were  able  to  turn  around  and  deJoat 
the  Germans  at  the  Marne.  The  French  used  maneuver  to  position 
the  armies  at  the  right  time  and  place  to  execute  a  surprise  attack 
at  the  Marne.  They  used  their  railway  system  to  Its  best  advan¬ 
tage  as  they  transferred  numerous  divisions  from  the  German  frontier 
to  Paris  ti_  engage  the  German  right  wing. 

Follow  Up  Question 

Which  principles  of  war  did  the  French  misuse? 

Discussion 

At  the  onset  of  tiie  war,  the  French  overemphasised  the 
principle  of  offensive  to  the  detriment  of  surprise,  mass,  and 
maneuver.  They  >roro  so  preoccupied  with  the  offensive  that  their 
initial  attacks  into  Alsace  and  Lorraino  were  where  the  Germans 
most  -arpeoted  them.  They  never  attempted  to  maneuver  their  foroes 
to  seek  numerical  or  tactical  advantage.  They  sought  to  fight  on 
a  wide  front  rather  than  grouping  foroes  to  attack  a  German  weak 
point.. 
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3 .  La ad  Off  Quest 1  on 

Have  any  principles  of  war  gained  in  relative  importance  from 
19X4  Europe  to  contemporary  military  operations? 

Dlncusslon 

This  ia  an  open-ended  question  with  i.o  set  answer.  lou 
might  get  an  answer  that  suggests  unity  of  command  takes  on  greater 
importance  ir  the  Joint  arena.  Raving  t)  coordinate  Joint  actions 
with  the  Anry,  Navy,  and  Air  Poroe  taxes  the  limits  of  cooperation 
and  necessitates  a  single  unified  commander.  Or  you  might  hear 
that  since  airpower  can  exploit  a  weakness  much  faster  than  a  land 
army,  security  takes  on  additional  importance.  Or  that  a  technol¬ 
ogy  haff.d  military  is  much  more  lojlatlos  dependent  than  military 
foroes  jf  the  past.  The  purpose  of  this  question  is  to  stimulate 
thought  and  discussion.  As  seminar  chairman,  you  can  validate 
reap ;nseB. 

Follow  Up  Question 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  a  principles  of  war  analysis 
of  the  opening  German  oampaign  of  WW  I? 

.'Jiacuaalon 

Open-ended,  but  one  point  BtandB  out;  when  planning  aha 
executing  a  campaign,  all  aspects  of  the  art  and  science  of 
conducting  war  must  be  given  attention.  The  Germans  placed 
emphasis  on  having  a  clear  and  concise  objective,  on  offeueive 
and  timing  and  tempo,  on  security  and  surprise,  and  on  nurse  and 
economy  of  force;  but  these  aspects  were  only  able  to  carry  them 
for  one  month.  As  the  campaign  protracted,  the  dei-emphasls  that 
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the  Germane  placed  on  ioglstios,  simplicity,  and  unity  of  command 
surfaced.  While  these  irera  not  formal  principles  of  ves  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  German  General  Staff,  it  is  clear  their  rieg?.ect  led 
to  the  German  defeat  at  the  Marne.  Consequently,  we  should  all 
remember  to  Investigate  all  aspects  of  an  operation  during  both 
its  planning  and  execution. 

Follow  Up  Question 

What  about  the  lilies?  Can  we  learn  anything  from  the  way 
the  Allies  conducted  the  opening  days  of  ww  I? 

Pi sous slon 

This  question  is  also  open-ended.  One  possible  anewer  oonceme 
the  Allies'  planning  and  executing  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  The 
Allies  cortaiuly  did  not  use  a  "principles  of  war"  checklist,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  any  of  the  coromanderE  consciously  thought 
in  terms  of  modern  principles  waen  planning  the  battle.  However, 
it  has  to  be  more  than  Just  coincidence  that  the  first  time  in  the 
campaign  that  the  conditions  were  right  and  properly  exploited, 
the  illias  did  indeed  unconsciously  apply  all  of  our  modern  principles 
of  war  and  won  their  first  battle.  The  objective  of  the  Allied 
counterattack  at  the  Marne  is  fuzzy,  but  the  seminar  should  be  able 
to  give  an  explicit  example  of  proper  exploitation  for  each  of  the 
other  war  principles  in  this  battle.  The  Buttle  of  the  Marne  1b  an 
example  of  a  past  military  operation  where  proper  use  of  warfighting 
principles  proved  sucoe&sful. 
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Figure  1„  Area  of  Operations,  191^ 


German  "Schlieffen.  Plan” 


French  Plan  XVII 


Figure  2.  Disposition  of  Armies,  Outbreak  of  War 
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